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Social Legislation Pending in Washington 


The following account was written by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, of this Department’s staff, who bears responsibility for 
opinions expressed —THE Epitor. 


New days, new faces, new spirit. One person tells me 
that in the new Congress I am listening to the voices of 
the middle classes of the nation. Another says it is the 
“middle-class heart of America” that is speaking. Others 
ask me to pay particular attention to the Middle West, 
because there the shifts of sentiment are most important. 
Notable, too, is the degree of sentiment unfavorable to 
organized labor, which is more in evidence than at any 
time since 1933. Much of this is from the farm areas. 
There is much talk of farmer-labor conflict, very little 
of farmer-labor cooperation. It is often declared that the 
sit-down strikes made a tremendous, and of course un- 
favorable, impression on the Middle West and particularly 
on the farmers. 

The trend of national opinion as shown in the elections 
of 1938 was conservative and the new Congress is sup- 
posed to be trying to reflect it. But many of the novelties 
introduced since 1933 are now accepted as a matter of 
course by these alleged middle-class spokesmen. There 
is a good deal of agreement that too many new ventures 
were started, that some ran toward one another on the 
same track, that others ran away from one another on the 
same track. Certain new agencies rather readily became 
administrative messes. Now comes the time for shake- 
downs, for reconsideration, for conservative administra- 
tion. 

There is much war talk in Washington, so much as to 
make one wonder if any social legislation of importance 
will be enacted. Speeding up of armament is taken as a 
matter of course. Mention of Hitler’s airplanes pops into 
conversations. One may hear that the President is pre- 
paring the country for another holy war, and that he 
must make his war appear much holier than Wilson’s 
in order to swing the country into line. One also hears 
that religion depends upon the survival of democracy, 
and democracy can survive only by being prepared to 
use armed force—therefore the religious forces had better 
reconsider their traditional opposition to increased arma- 
ments. 


The President said in his message on the state of the 
union that he intended to pass over the internal conflicts 
which inevitably accompanied reconstruction and reform, 
in order to emphasize the cooperation essential to a 
greater degree of national unity. Events since that mes- 
sage was delivered do indicate a more cooperative rela- 


tionship between government and business than has 
obtained under the New Deal. But the same can hardly be 
said about the relations between the Executive and Con- 
gress. In appraising such matters, one must, of course, 
have in mind the generalization Arthur Krock has made 
in the New York Times that it is “never quiet on the 
Potomac.” 

In spite of evidence of a mood for team play in such 
departments as Commerce and Agriculture, there is other 
evidence that the new Congress is very much aware ot 
new power and independence. Thus far it has tended to 
be quarrelsome and dilatory rather than creative or con- 
structive. The opposition still hurls epithets at the New 
Deal, but still has no rounded out or well-planned alter- 
natives. It is traditional for the second congresses of 
second-term presidents to be out of harmony with the 
Executive. This Congress promises to repeat history, 
unless the cooperative spirit among the leaders of Con- 
gress and the members of the Cabinet, and between the 
President and the Congressional leaders, waxes much 
stronger than it has been thus far. 

In such a situation the outlook for social legislation 
is still obscure after Congress has been in session for 
more than a month. However, a fairly long session is 
predicted, and in the near future the outlook may be 
more definitely indicated. For day-by-day developments, 
the morning newspaper furnishes some guidance, but 
information gained on the spot may be found helpful by 
our readers. Persons wishing to secure the texts of bills 
mentioned below can do so by writing to the sponsor, 
who usually will send a copy to an inquirer. 


RELIEF 


On January 5 President Roosevelt sent two messages 
to Congress. One was the regular budget message, 
required by law, in which he recommended an item of 
$750,000,000 for the Works Progress Administration 
from February 1 until June 30, 1939. The previous 
Congress had voted funds for this work relief agency 
only until February 1. On the very same day arrived a 
special message asking for $875,000,000 for the W.P.A. 
during the remainder of the current fiscal year. The 
regular budget message, which is a long time in the making, 
had evidently been prepared some time before the special 
request. 
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Congress voted $725,000,000 for the period, which was 
$25,000,000 less than the regular budget estimates, but 
provided that prior to April 1 the approximately 3,000,000 
W.P.A. employes were not to be reduced more than five 
per cent. The additional appropriation of $150,000,000 
has already been requested by the President. Who won? 
The newspapers generally say that Congress won. Few 
newspapers ask the question whether the unemployed won 
or whether their needs have increased. One of the most 
significant remarks on the whole controversy was that 
made by David Lawrence, the Washington correspondent 
who has often been very critical of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. Mr. Lawrence wrote: “Few men in Congress 
really know anything about the relief problem, and most 
members have merely been following in a somewhat 
superficial manner what they think is a national tide for 
economy.” 

Representative Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia has 
introduced a bill (H. J. Res. 151) which would appro- 
priate for the fiscal year 1940, $1,120,000,000 for relief 
instead of $2,150,000,000, the total thus far voted for 
1939. This measure would abolish W.P.A. and create a 
new agency mainly for making grants to localities for 
work relief and home relief. New proposals for the 
merging of all relief agencies, including the Public Works 
Administration, into a new Department of Public Works, 
are contained in S. 1265, introduced by Senator James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Hovusine 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York has introduced 
a bill (S. 591) which would add $800,000,000 to an equal 
sum authorized by the previous Congress to the obliga- 
tions of the United States Housing Authority, the body 
charged with making grants and loans to local public 
housing agencies for slum clearance and new housing 
for the low income groups. The U. S. Housing Authority 
has begun selling its own securities, guaranteed by the 
government. Senator Wagner’s bill would also add 
$45,000,000 yearly to the already annually authorized 
$28,000,000, which the national authority would be per- 
mitted to pay in the form of subsidies to local bodies in 
order to enable the low income families to have decent 
housing. This bill has been referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Various proposals have been introduced to reduce the 
interest rate of five per cent at which mortgage loans were 
made to home owners in distress by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation ; also to declare moratoria on payments 
of principal, and to halt foreclosure proceedings by this 
agency. The H.O.L.C. no longer makes new loans, and 
is now solely a collecting and administrative agency. 

Still another agency, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
trmation, has, by applying the principle of mutual mort- 
gage insurance, encouraged the flow of private funds 
into housing, and it is expected that Congress will later 
consider extending the time during which such insurance 
of mortgages may be taken. Opinion in some quarters 
favors merging the several federal housing agencies. 


SocraL SECURITY 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
chairman, has begun hearings on 40 bills to amend the 
Social Security Act. These hearings are expected to take 
several weeks. The Committee heard first the proposals 
for broadening the Social Security Act submitted by the 
Advisory Council on Social Security (described in INFor- 
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MATION SERVICE of January 7) and the members of the 
Social Security Board. These recommendations would 
bring new groups under the insurance provisions for both 
old age benefits and unemployment compensation, includ- 
ing seamen, domestic servants, farm laborers, employes 
of banks and of private charitable, educational and reli- 
gious organizations, all of which were not covered by 
the original statute. More liberal provisions for grants 
to the states to care for handicapped, disabled and de- 
pendent persons in institutions were also recommended. 
The Advisory Council and the Board also asked that 
payments of old age benefits should begin on January 1, 
1940, instead of January 1, 1942, as originally provided. 

This Committee will also consider the plans of the 
Townsendites and their various offspring who are organi- 
zing the aged as pressure groups to ask for much more 
liberal old age pensions. A prominent Senator is reported 
to have remarked that judging by his mail old-age pensions 
is the most important public question before the nation. 
The protagonists of these plans are linking them with 
economic recovery. Economists have generally discredited 
these plans but they persist in the minds of many people. 
They are bearing new names, the most popular one being 
“general welfare,’—another instance of the prostitution 
of a real value and a good term by promoters seeking to 
make a living. But if economic recovery lags more rather 
than less will be heard of these proposals. 

It is not known what sort of a bill the House Ways and 
Means Committee will eventually report out, but observ- 
ers consulted believe it will be along the lines of the 
recommendations of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security and of the Board itself. 

The proposed inclusion of employes of religious institu- 
tions in the old-age insurance schemes promises to raise 
considerable discussion both within and without the 
churches. If they are included, then churches and reli- 
gious organizations will be taxed as are other employers. 
There is apparently some opinion in Washington that 
non-profit organizations should all be brought in under 
somewhat more favorable terms than business enterprises, 
on the theory that non-profit organizations have less abil- 
ity to pay the taxes. 

How churches stand, on this question it is impossible 
to state accurately. Catholic institutions have generally 
been reported to be unfavorable to participation. Protest- 
ant agencies are evidently much divided. There are 
indications that those favoring participation have been in- 
creasing in number, on the thesis that social security 
insurance should eventually apply to all. 

The trustees of the Church Pension Fund of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have recently issued a state- 
ment opposing participation and declaring the proposal 
“raises the issue of church and state.” The trustees take 
their stand against the idea of taxation of the church in 
any way, expressing fear that a social security tax may be 
but the beginning of other moves for taxation of churches. 
Dr. L. R. Scarborough, president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, has voiced his opposition to taxation of 
religious bodies for social insurance of their employes. 


EpucATION 


Representative William H. Larabee of Indiana, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education, has intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 3517) providing federal aid to 
education, which carries out in general the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion made early in 1938. The proposed new grants of 
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funds to the states are the same amounts as contained in 
the Advisory Committee’s program, which President 
Roosevelt sent to the Senate on February 23, 1938. 
Funds would be made available for general aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, improved preparation of 
teachers, construction of school buildings that will facili- 
tate reorganization of school districts, adult education, 
rural library service, administration of state departments 
of education, cooperative research, planning and demon- 
strations. The total grants would be $72,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1939-40, advancing to $202,000,000 during 
1944-45. 

The statement of policy indicates that the primary 
purpose is to assist in equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties, “without federal control over the educational policies 
of states and localities.” The provisions of the bill are 
to “be so construed as to maintain local and state initia- 
tive and responsibility in the conduct of education and 
reserve explicitly to the states and their local subdivisions 
the administration of schools. .. .” 

The Larabee bill also has a proviso stating that nothing 
in the Act shall be construed to prohibit any state legisla- 
ture “from making available to children legally in attend- 
ance at non-public schools any services of health, welfare, 
books, reading materials or transportation of pupils that 
may be made available through expenditure of federal 
funds for children in attendance at public schools.” This 
puts up to the states the decision as to the support of 
services for non-public schools, as the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee also recommended. The Larabee bill 
says nothing about scholarships in non-public schools. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah has introduced a 
companion bill (S. 1305), on behalf of himself and Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 

These proposals aim principally at the improvement of 
rural education, although many other services are involved. 
Hearings on education bills have not yet been scheduled. 


HEALTH 

Senator Wagner has announced his intention to intro- 
duce a bill carrying out the national health program 
proposed by the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordi- 
nate Health and Welfare Activities, of which Josephine 
Roche is chairman. President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
a special message on this question on January 23. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate the bill will call for new federal 
appropriations starting at $50,000,000 a year to cooperating 
states to permit an expansion of child welfare and public 
health services, the building and modernizing of hospitals 
(especially in rural communities) and the support of state 
programs to provide medical care for those whose incomes 
are too low to afford it. 


Lapor RELATIONS 


Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced S. 1000 which embodies amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935, desired by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. (Activities of the N.L.R.B. were 
reported in this Service for September 21, 1935; Novem- 
ber 14, 1936, and October 23, 1937.) The general inten- 
tion of the Walsh amendments is, in the words of a joint 
announcement issued by the Senator and the A. F. of L.: 
“(1) To make it obligatory on the Board to respect the 
right of craft groups to decide for themselves by majority 
vote who their bargaining representative shall be. (2) 
To curtail the assumed power of the Board to invalidate 
legal contracts between employers and labor organiza- 
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tions.” (3) To change in certain respects the procedure 
of the Board. One of the amendments would provide 
that the Board might investigate petitions for an election 
of employes filed by an employer and might order such 
an election. These amendments have been sent for study 
to the Department of Labor and the N.L.R.B. It has been 
announced that committee hearings will not be held until 
these agencies have had an opportunity fully to study the 
proposals. 

Senator Edward R. Burke of Nebraska has also intro- 
duced S. 1264, which would create a wholly new N.L.R.B. 
and divest it of all judicial functions. 


AGRICULTURE 

A group of eighteen senators, including Democrats, 
Republicans, one Farmer-Laborite and one Progressive, 
has introduced a general farm bill (S. 570) which would 
supersede many of the provisions of the present farm 
law, described in this Service for December 3, 1938. The 
sponsor first appearing in the list is Senator Lynn J. Frazier 
of North Dakota. The new bill would continue the soil con- 
servation benefit payments now being made to coop- 
ating farmers who carry out soil building programs. Much 
of the rest of the Farm Act would go, and the farmer 
would be assured “cost-of-production” price levels, with- 
out any production control. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to determine cost of production on 
any crop or product, and to put the necessary prices into 
effect. For products exported he would declare a domes- 
tic price on the amount consumed at home, and the ex- 
portable surplus would be shipped abroad for whatever 
price it might bring. Every handler of farm products 
who is not a producer would have to obtain a federal 
license. The Act thus provides for what is known as 
“dumping” abroad, a policy much disapproved by the 
State Department and the Department of Agriculture. 
The chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
is Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, and hearings have 
begun. 

Special plans for cotton are under consideration by 
various Southern senators. The price of cotton, in terms 
of the old gold dollar, has fallen to an all-time low. The 
volume of cotton exports has fallen to a 20-year low. 
One proposal is to submit to cotton farmers a scheme to 
further reduce production, and enable them, in lieu of 
production, to purchase from the government’s large 
reserve supplies of cotton at four cents a pound, which 
they would in turn market. 

It is generally believed in Washington that the Farm 
Act will be given a further trial throughout 1939, before 
a general revision or a new departure will be made. 


Biock-Booxinc oF Motion Pictures 

Senator Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia has intro- 
duced S. 280, “to prohibit and prevent the trade practices 
known as ‘compulsory block-booking’ and ‘blind selling’ 
in the leasing of motion picture films in interstate and 
foreign commerce.” The practices are declared in the bill 
to be contrary to public policy because they tend to inter- 
fere with the free selection of films by local exhibitors, 
prevent the people from influencing selection, and en- 
courage monopoly. The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has appointed a subcommittee, Senator Ellison 
D. Smith, of South Carolina, chairman, to hold hearings 
on the Neely bill. 


Liquor ADVERTISING 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas has introduced S. 
575, which would prohibit transportation in interstate 
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Sev- 
eral other bills of similar purport have been introduced. 
The Capper bill would prohibit all liquor advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, radio, movies or other media that 
moved across state lines, and thus would practically 
prohibit all liquor advertising. This bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


commerce of advertisements of alcoholic beverages. 


PoweER 


The power front appears much more peaceful, at least 
in certain sectors, than at any time since 1933. The 
Supreme Court decision in which the utilities lost their 
test case against the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
already resulted in the purchase by T.V.A. of properties 
of the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, at prices 
regarded as satisfactory. A new rate case of much signifi- 
cance was argued in the Supreme Court, beginning Feb- 
ruary 7. It comes on appeal from the rate order of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission affecting the 
Edison Light and Power Company, York, Pa. Involved 
in it is the theory of computing the value of properties in 
fixing rates. The lower courts have held against the state 
utility commission because it fixed rates at orginal cost, 
less depreciation—the so-called prudent investment theory. 
Solicitor General Robert H. Jackson has intervened in this 
case as a “friend of the Court” requesting the Supreme 
Court to reconsider its 44-year-old decision that in com- 
puting “fair value,” reproduction as well as original costs 
must be considered. This promises to be one of the most 
significant cases of the current term of Court. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


The House Committee on Appropriations when report- 
ing out the Independent Offices Bill made no budgetary 
provision for the Federal Communications Commission 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. Senator Wheeler 
has introduced S. 1268, which would reorganize the 
Commission, providing for three members instead of 
seven, and set up a new division of information and 
research. It is common knowledge in Washington that 
this Commission has had many administrative difficulties 
as well as an enormous task. Senator Wheeler is also 
preparing to introduce later another bill dealing with the 
policy of the Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The industrial expansion bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive H. Jerry Voorhis, of California, in the 75th Congress, 
described in INFORMATION SERVICE for September 18, 
1937, has not yet been introduced in the current session. 
Mr. Voorhis is working on a revision and expects soon 
to introduce a new measure. 


Race RELATIONS 


Representative Arthur W. Mitchell of Illinois has 
introduced H. R. 182 amending the Transportation Act 
so as to prohibit the segregation of interstate passengers 
on account of race, color or religion. This bill would 
prohibit segregation of passengers on any carrier or in 
a station, waiting room, rest room, lunch room, restaurant 
or dining car. It is aimed at the “Jim Crow” cars and 
railroad stations, etc. The bill has been referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce, Representative 
Clarence F. Lea, of California, chairman. 

Senators Robert F. Wagner, Frederick Van Nuys of 
Indiana and Arthur Capper of Kansas, have again intro- 
duced what is popularly known as the anti-lynching bill 
(S. 845). It would make local peace officers adjudged 
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negligent of resisting mob violence subject to a federal 
fine, and make governmental subdivisions of states in 
which a lynching occurs liable to judgment for monetary 
compensation to the “next of kin” of the lynched person. 
It has been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona, chairman. 


Civit LIBERTIES 


Attorney General Frank Murphy has established a 
special Civil Liberties Unit in the Department of Justice, 
to direct “vigilant action” in the prosecution of infringe- 
ments of individual rights. 


“THe ComMMON DEFENSE” 


Numerous bills have as their purpose “to provide for 
the common defense,” and the “billions for defense’ at 
least deserve mention in this review of pending social 
legislation. Defense, neutrality, foreign relations have all 
been interrelated in the current debates. The regular 
budget message listed $1,126,000,000 for national defense, 
but many other items in the budget are related to defense, 
including $51,000,000 for the War Department, described 
as “non-military,” also, the T.V.A. is supposed to be 
providing for the common defense as well as carrying 
out other purposes. The supplemental messages from the 
President on defense have requested an additional $552,- 
000,000, mainly for airplanes, of which $210,000,000 would 
be spent in the fiscal year 1940. Still more recently the 
President asked for $50,000,000 for airplanes immediately. 
The Committees on Military Affairs of the House and 
the Senate have met in executive session. Representative 
Andrew J. May of Kentucky is chairman of the House 
Committee; of the Senate Committee, Morris Sheppard 
of Texas. 

Representative James P. Richards of South Carolina 
has introduced H. R. 3598 to provide military training 
for six hours weekly for the young men in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The Corps has recently had an 
average of 300,000 men. The total number enrolled since 
1933 is about 2,000,000 men. S. 1182, prepared by Sen- 
ator Robert R. Reynolds, of North Carolina, would also 
provide for military training in the C.C.C. 

Bills providing for the acquisition of reserve stocks of 
“critical raw materials” have been introduced—(H. R. 
2969) by Representative May and S. 1187 by six sponsors, 
the first name appearing being that of Senator John E. 
Miller of Arkansas. Both these measures would appro- 
priate $25,000,000 for this purpose. 


NEUTRALITY 


No hearings on neutrality legislation have been sched- 
uled by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Repre- 
sentative Sam D. McReynolds of Tennessee, chairman, 
or the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada, chairman. The President and 
the Secretary of State have kept their own counsel. In 
Congress there are those who want to make our foreign 
policy more isolationist by mandatory embargoes against 
nations at war, and those who want our foreign policy 
to be more discretionary so as to permit the President to 
cooperate with other nations against aggressor nations. 

Many informed persons in Washington think that 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull should ask for 
revision of the section of the neutrality law which compels 
embargoes of arms and munitions against nations when 
the President “finds” a state of war. These persons say 
the President and the Secretary of State have obviously 
not enforced the law to the letter, but have had one policy 
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on Ethiopia and another on the Far East because the 
President did not “find” war in China and have thus 
followed a discretionary policy. The sale of airplanes to 
France presumably has had some effect on the balance 
of power in Europe, and was presumably so intended. 
Thus it is held in some quarters that the neutrality policy 
ought to be brought out and debated. 

It appears, however, that Congress is much more 
“isolationist” than the President and the Secretary of 
State. If that interpretation is correct, then a full debate 
might result in less backing for England and France in 
their current need, than the Executive seems willing to 
give. On the other hand, the President has had much 
support for his policy of cooperation with European 
democracies, even from persons and groups that oppose 
him on other issues. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah has introduced S.J. 
67 to amend the Neutrality Act, providing that when the 
President finds that a nation signatory to a treaty with 
the United States is engaged in a war with another na- 
tion in violation of that treaty, he may, with approval of 
a majority of the House and Senate, exempt that second 
nation from the embargo against the shipment of arms 
and munitions. This proposal may provide the basis for 
Congressional discussion of the Neutrality law. The net 
result of the Thomas amendment would be to permit the 
Executive and Congress to decide when a nation is an 
aggressor and to furnish arms to the victim. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


The Senate and House have concurred in a resolution 
extending the Joint Committee to Investigate the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, to grant $25,000 additional for 
expenses, and to extend the time for the Committee’s 
report to April 1. Senator Vic Donahey of Ohio is the 
chairman. 

Senator Clyde L. Herring of Iowa, chairman of the 
special Senate Committee on Profit Sharing, has said that 
the Committee will probably call attention to profit-sharing 
plans in effect in about 700 trades and industries, without 
making recommendations. 

The special Civil Liberties Committee of the Senate 
announced on February 13 that it would recommend legis- 
lation to stop labor spying and to restrict the activities 
of company police. Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin is chairman of this Committee. 

The House of Representatives has re-created the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Reorganization. In the 75th 
Congress the House defeated a bill to reorganize the 
federal departments under executive initiative. Repre- 
sentative Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina reports 
that he is drafting a new bill that is expected to receive 
consideration later on in the session. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee has 
turned its attention to insurance, after considering patents 
and many other aspects of monopoly. It is popularly 
known as the “Monopoly Committee” and consists of 
Senators, Representatives and officers of executive de- 
partments. Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
is chairman. An early report is expected from this com- 
mittee, with recommendations. In this connection, Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney has said he would press soon for con- 
sideration of the Borah-O’Mahoney Federal Licensing 
Bill, S. 330. This would require the licensing of all 
corporations having assets of $100,000 or more by a 
newly constituted Federal Trade Commission, which 
would also have power to deny licenses to corporations 
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found to be engaged in unlawful restraints of trade. Broad 
powers to regulate such corporations would be given to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The House of Representatives has voted $100,000 to 
continue for one year the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate un-American Activities. Speaker Bankhead has 
filled a vacancy by appointing Representative H. Jerry 
Voorhis of California, a liberal who has protested the 
methods thus far used by this Committee, of which 
Representative Martin Dies of Texas is the chairman. 
In the debate on the extension of the Committee, Mr. Dies 
indicated his willingness to change the methods that made 
his Committee one of the most controversial in Wash- 
ington. 

Representative Lindsay Warren of North Carolina 
reviewed in the House of Representatives on February 
9 the successive efforts that have been made to investigate 
un-American activities. The Dies Committee is the third. 
The first was the one headed by Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York. The second had as its chairman 
Representative John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Warren pointed out that no new legislation had ever 
been enacted as a result of their investigations. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History (New York). February, 1939. 

Ryan, John A., director, Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. ‘Catholics and Anti-Semitism.”— 
Monsignor Ryan points out a number of misstatements in Father 
Coughlin’s radio addresses and comments that the latter is 
“eager, or at least willing, to promote anti-Semitism in the United 
States,” and that the “net effect” of his broadcasts was “to 
arouse further ill feeling against Jewish people in America and to 
discourage feelings of sympathy for the Jews in Germany.” Some 
urge that “Catholics in particular ought to refrain from encourag- 
ing this campaign of anti-Semitism, from fear that the same 
methods and the same psychology will be used against them 
when the next anti-Catholic movement gets under way. The first 
two commandments provide an infinitely higher motive and an 
immeasurably more effective one. From every point of view 
Catholics should refrain from fostering by speech, action or by 
silence anti-Semitism in the United States.” 


Current History (New York). January, 1939. 
Palmer, Frank L. “We Vote as We Please.”—A study of the 


popular vote for President over a period of 40 years indicates 
that “the electorate has been weaving a pattern, followed with 
amazing exactitude in election after election.” From 1896 to 
1936 there are two patterns, the prewar and that since the 
adoption of woman suffrage which greatly increased the total 
vote. From 1896 to 1912 the Republican vote increased only 
six per cent. From 1920 to 1936 the Republican vote increased 
about four per cent, except for 1928 which is the only time a 
group “as large as a million . . . ever voted for a major party 
and then deserted it.” The writer concludes that it is “the 
sweeping inflow of new voters” in the five key states with 20 or 
more electoral votes which “dominate national elections.” While 
the Republican party shows “steady substantial growth” in every 
state except Ohio, the Democratic vote in these states has in- 
creased enormously. These votes have not “been won from the 
Republicans since the gain is greater than the total Republican 
votes at the beginning or the end of the period. Nor have the 
gains any connection with population changes, since they are 
fifteen times as great on a percentage basis.” 


Social Work Today (New York). January, 1939. 

Chamberlain, Joseph P., chairman, National Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Aid to Refugees Coming from Germany. “The Portent 
of Anti-Semitism.”—While Professor Chamberlain does not be- 
lieve that there is great danger here of a “recession from the 
liberalism . . . of the nineteenth century” such as has occurred in 
Germany, nevertheless, “there are indications of increasing anti- 
Semitism in America today. . 

“Anti-Semitism is a portent. It marks a return backward 
from ‘the great rule of equality of rights and liberty of religion,’ 
the basis of our own national government and society and the 
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whole world organization of the last century. We have 
evidence enough of the kind of government and social reorgani- 
zation which results in the countries in which it has been adopted 
as a principle to show the end of the road to which it is a 
finger- -post.” Social workers have been one of the forces which 
are “steadily lessening” the influence of racial prejudice in our 
social order “while insisting on the contribution to our national 
life and thinking which has come and will come through the 
racial and national background of the individual.” 


Spectator (London). January 27, 1939. 


“The Nazis and the Germans.”—A “late resident in Germany” 
thinks the increased fear of Germany since the Munich settlement 
is due to the need to exploit the “great strategic advantage” of 
the Munich settlement, the “desperate economic situation” there, 
and “the temper of the German people.” The “diplomatic suc- 
cesses without parallel” of 1938 in Germany were accompanied by 
“a steady deterioration in public confidence and morale,” and 
“the most striking effect” of the Jewish persecution has been the 
“creation of a general sense of insecurity.” Economic difficulties 
have resulted in “a severe shortage of eggs and fats; meat is 
poor in quality and sometimes scarce; flour is very inferior; 
coffee has recently been rationed, and fuel is short. Prices are 
under control, but cheapness cannot compensate for absolute 
scarcity. Hours of work tend to grow longer, wages are rigid 
and low. Farmers suffer from a scarcity of labor and unremu- 
nerative fixed prices; everybody suffers from excessive bureau- 
cratic control. Complaints are general and surprisingly loud; in 
every sphere and on every subject reticence in the expression of 
discontent seems to be diminishing.” Nevertheless, “these conditions 
of opinion can have, in peace-time, no effect whatever on Nazi 
policy, save to hasten its progress towards new extremes.” 


Religion in Life (New York). Winter, 1939. 


Anderson, William K. “The Dilemma of the Socially Minded.” 
—The social gospel had been * ‘winning its way conspicuously for 
the past quarter century,” but the situation has changed greatly 
in the last few years. Now we are in “a serious backwash of 
reaction.” Before 1932 “the preacher was speaking of what 
ought to be done, with the chances of its realization being very 
remote; now, with the -advance of the masses actually taking 
place, . . . hostility is being directed against many items of social 
justice for which the Church has stood for a quarter century.” 
Suggestions are made as to the way the minister should handle 
this situation: “polite but unyielding insistence upon the right of 
the social interpretation to a place in Christian propaganda,” “an 
attitude of tolerance” for the opinions of others, no more than 
the “proportional share of emphasis” on the social gospel, the 
firm rooting of “all social aspiration . . . in definitely Christian 
soil,” “reliance upon methods of realization which are in harmony 
with Christian purposes.” The writer concludes that the opposition 
to the social gospel will be “good for it, as it compels a rethinking 
of the whole program, gives birth to renewed convictions and 
refines the methods of accomplishment.” 


Christendom (New York). Winter, 1939. 


Brown, William Adams. “What the World Council May Mean 
for the Church in America.”—The World Council is designed 
to provide in the international field “a way in which Christians 
who are united in some things but divided in others can express 
their unity at the points at which they are now agreed.” In 
order to follow this precedent the membership of the Federal 
Council should be extended to be as inclusive as that of the 
World Council, its function should be redefined “so as to dis- 
tinguish more clearly its responsibility for acting for us in the 
things in which we agree from that of studying the things in 
which we differ,” the relationship of the “specialized agencies 
in the field of missions and education” should be clarified and their 
functions and authority enlarged, and further study must be 
made “by representatives of all the groups and tendencies in- 
volved, of those areas of difference within which united action 
is not yet possible.” The “final test of our unity” is to be found 
in the church’s “essential activities in the local field.” Coopera- 
tion is not enough. People must be made to realize that our 
denominations are “means not ends, parts not wholes.” 


Living Church (New York and Milwaukee). January 4, 1939. 

Scudder, Vida D. “The United Front.’—“Can Christians 
collaborate in immediate action with groups including enemies 
of their faith?” To the writer “the best way to inhibit” the 
conversion of Communists to Christianity is “for Christians to 
remain aloof from common work for righteous ends.” The 
“refusal to cooperate in ‘areas of assent’ with anti-Christians 
implies two fallacies. First the opinion that Christians are too 
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stupid to know where ways divide, and second that their faith 
is too weak to stand close impact of their opponents.” Christianity, 
as well as Communism, has “its reserves as to ultimate aims. 
The reason it wants to transform the social order is to create 
conditions in which men can more easily find God.” The official 
church can take a stand on “obvious specific issues,” reiterate 
“her conviction concerning the spiritual nature of man. ... She 
can urge her children to social study, she can hold institutes, 
she can pass resolutions. Beyond this she cannot go. ... But 
she must live forever in the void unless she can point to minority 
groups within her which are trying to demonstrate experimentally 
what her general assertions involve. And to do that they will 
always have to associate themselves with others working for 
like immediate purpose.” 


Journal of Negro History (Washington, D. C.). January, 1939. 

Yergan, Max, of the International Committee on African 
Affairs, New York City. “The Status of the Natives in South 
Africa.”—The lack of land is “the crux as well as the explanation 
of Native woes and disabilities,’ and is “primarily accountable 
for the overwhelming poverty and low standard of living of the 
African population. . . . The limitations upon land occupied by 
Natives in the Union is a part of the government’s policy of social 
segregation, and that policy cannot be said to have been devised 
for the benefit of the Native population.” They are not allowed 
to vote in the general elections or to sit in Parliament. They 
do vote for three Europeans who “supposedly represent them” 
in Parliament and there is a “Native Representative Council” 
without any legislative function. The “inevitable results” of the 
economic restrictions on the Natives are “low wages, under- 
nourishment, bad housing conditions and absence of those social 
amenities which make for decent living.” Segregation is prac- 
ticed in regard to “place of residence, occupation of land, means 
of transportation, hospital facilities and recreation.” 


Amerasia (New York). December, 1938. 


Leaf, Earl, formerly North China manager for the United 
Press. “ ‘Strong and United Support’: A Survey of American 
Editorial Opinion on Our Far Eastern Policy.”—A survey of 
editorials “in at least 700 newspapers” in a single week indicates 
that war against Japan is “ruled out unanimously.” But the 
“rank and file newspaper of America” declares that “the time 
has come when our government must use its moral, diplomatic 
and economic power to salvage its commercial rights in China, 
to bring the Sino-Japanese war to an early conclusion with 
China still a free and independent nation, and to stop boosting 
Japan into a position where she can dominate and domineer the 
whole Pacific, including the United States.” The newspapers 
urge an embargo against munitions to Japan and economic 
retaliation against discrimination against American trade in China. 
They disapprove American loans or credits to Japan for the “ ‘re- 
habilitation’ . . . of a conquered China,” but many of the editors 
support American aid to China. Only ten of the 700 editorials 
studied were “opposed to any form of economic action to preserve 
our rights on the Pacific.” 

Lattimore, Owen. “Japan Hung up on the Hypotenuse.”—The 
geography of China might be represented by a triangle of which 
the longest line would be from north to south through the rich 
coastal plains—the part which Japan now holds. This includes 
the large cities and most of the railway lines, but the Chinese are 
still fighting and the Japanese have not been able to organize what 
they now have. “Backing Japan today ... can only mean Bol- 
shevism in Asia. For the spirit that is enabling China to survive, 
though new to China, is the spirit of ‘old-fashioned’ democracy, 
not of Communism or even socialism. Only if they feel that the 
liberal democracies are joining in an underhand alliance with 
Japan will the Chinese be driven into open alliance with the 
Soviet Union—not because it is Communist but because it has 
thus far shown . . . a more democratic generosity to the weak 
and the oppressed than we have, and a longer view of the dangers 
of unchecked aggression.” 


Asia (New York). January, 1939. 


Hanwell, Norman D. “The Outlook for Foreign Investment 
in China.”—“Opportunities for investment are definitely not great 
if one seeks the old-fashioned loan with its terms permitting the 
acquisition of monopolies with monopolistic profits. . . . A divided 
China, with Chinese-controlled and Japanese-dominated areas 
pausing to recuperate before continuation of the struggle, or a 
China completely dominated by Japan provides no opportunities 
worthy of the name. China in complete control of her own 
household . . . would appear to hold the most favorable solution 
as far as foreign enterprise is concerned.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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